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Romney often said of himself that he was the
only true democrat in the whole of Polchester. It
was certainly true that * class ' meant absolutely
nothing to him. If he saw a young farmer in
corduroys driving some cows through the street to
market, he would very likely speak to him and
entirely charm the young man within two minutes.
He was at ease with simply anyone in the world
from one of the Royal Princesses in London to
Tom Caul in Seatown. It was only if his charm
did not work that he became unpleasant, and then
he was very unpleasant indeed. No one could be
more destructive of an enemy than he. Or rather
a * supposed' enemy, because the very smallest
imagined slight or neglect would irritate him. He
would then say everything malicious he could think
of, suddenly discover that there had been no slight
at all, and at once become the warmest of friends
again. During the hostile interval, however, he
was apt to do a good deal of harm.

Like all real artists he was an egomaniac and
altogether regardless of any harm that he might do
with his tongue, and, again like all egomaniacs, he
was infuriated when any other tongue did himself
harm.

At this moment in the history of the Furze affair
his vanity was undoubtedly stirred by the part that
he was playing. He was the only authority on all
sides of the question. He stated everywhere that
he knew precisely who had murdered Furze and
exactly when and where he had committed the crime.
He knew everything about the intrigues in Seatown,
and especially he knew every word that was said
everywhere by Mrs. Braund, Mrs. Carris, the Carris